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An Experiment in Teacher Education 
By L. L. LOVE 


His article describes the beginnings of an experiment in 
the College of Education of Ohio State University, the 


primary purpose of which is to help relieve the shortage 
of elementary-school teachers in Ohio. Why say anything 
about an experiment which began in the fall of 1948, from 
which no valid conclusions can be drawn at this time? There 
can be but one justification—a social one. The shortage of 
elementary-school teachers is going to get worse before it gets 
better. The plan which Ohio State is following with a limited 
number of students may interest others to the extent that they 
may want to experiment with this or a similar program. Every 
additional, fully trained elementary-school teacher put into 
the field helps just that much. 

Let us look at the situation in Ohio. What is true for Ohio 
is true, with local variations, for every state in the country. The 
State Department of Education says we have thirty-two hun- 
dred elementary-school teachers now teaching on temporary 
certificates. They cannot meet even the minimum requirements 
for provisional certificates. Some of them are excellent teachers, 
of course; but it is equally true that many are not. 

Harold Bowers, director of certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has made numerous careful studies of 
trends in certification and school enrollment. He predicts that 
elementary-school enrollments in Ohio will double in the next 
ten years and that we will need at least three thousand new 
elementary-school teachers each year for the next five years. 

In 1948-49, all the teacher-training institutions in Ohio 
turned out only 891 persons who qualified for the provisional 
elementary-school certificate. Ohio requires the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in elementary education for this certificate, but only 525, 
slightly over half of those who were provisionally certified, had 
the Bachelor’s degree. As a concession to the times, the remain- 
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der have been accepted in the profession as qualified to teach 
though they have had only two or three years of training. The 
output of teachers in 1948-49 was only a little greater than the 
previous year’s. After two years of intensive recruiting, 1,350 
elementary-school teachers will be graduated from the five state 
universities in 1950, although thirty-three hundred teachers 
will be needed. 

The College of Education decided that it must increase its 
efforts to meet this crisis. Should it attempt to prepare teachers 
in one, two, or three years? Should it give Arts College gradu- 
ates one or two quarters of training and, by implication at 
least, say they are ready to teach? Or should it depend en- 
tirely on redoubled efforts to recruit more prospects for the 
regular four-year program? 

The College decided that it must get more strong students 
into elementary education, including as many of the right kind 
of men as possible. At the same time it must keep standards 
high for entrance into the profession to protect the children. 


PROGRAM of dual certification—certification from the 

fourth grade through the twelfth—seems to be one way 
of helping to meet the shortage. Students who complete this 
program will receive general certification for the upper elemen- 
tary grades and certification for secondary-school teaching in the 
fields in which they have adequate subject-matter training and 
professional background. Mr. Bowers proposed this plan over 
a year ago, and it was first put into operation by Ohio Univer- 
sity. Although dual certification was not approved at Ohio State 
until July, 1948, by the beginning of the autumn quarter 46 
students, of whom 26 were men, were enrolled. By the fall 
of 1949 the number approached 150. 

How do students get into this program? First of all, 
selected students are invited to follow this plan. Those asked 
to consider the program have been in the University three or 
four quarters, with at least average marks; have an average or 
better-than-average score on the psychological examination; 
appear to have desirable personal qualities for teaching, includ- 
ing an interest in children; and are students who were preparing 
for secondary-school teaching in fields in which there will 
probably soon be an oversupply of teachers. Exceptions to 
these criteria are made, of course, for students who may be 
deficient at some point, provided they still look like good 
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prospects. Mortality in Such a group should be negligible. 
Good prospective teachers, especially men, like the dual- 
certification plan. They see both the utilitarian and the profes- 
sional values of the program. 

At this point it should be mentioned that these students, as 
well as all others preparing to teach, are subject to a program of 
continuous selection closely integrated with the advisory pro- 
gram. Routine checking points, which they share with all 
students, are admission to junior standing and admission to stu- 
dent teaching. These students must demonstrate reasonable 
accomplishment and progress in the various competencies for 
teaching set up by the College. Those who cannot or who will 
not make satisfactory progress are not permitted to continue. 


HE kind of program which dual-certification students fol- 
low is outlined in the following summary of requirements: 


Hours Hours 
Required Required 
General University Professional Requirements— 
Requirements— Education Survey 407 or 
Military Science O-12 BOR a. 5-2 
Physical Education 3-6 Psychology 407 5 
Physical Education 400 Education 510 3 
(Hygiene) .. ee I Education 514 4 
Total (Women) 7 Education 515 4 
(Men) 16 Education 516 4-3 
General Requirements— Education 517. . .. 4°53 
Botany or Zoology 401 and Education ¢29. ........ 10 
402 10 Eaqncation: G48. <2... 3 
English 401 and 430.... 10 Education 522 or 600g or 
Geography 401 and 403.. 10 Br ee aioe eas 5-3 
History 403 and 404 10 Education 5628. ......... 3 
Sociology 410 and one of: Education 533. 4 
Sociology 501, 505, or Fine Arts 569. . 5 
510; Economics 406; or Music 548... ae 
Political Science 401 10 Physical Education 476... 3 
Psychology 401 5 Secondary Methods...... 5 
Total 55 Secondary Methods 5-3 
Education §96. ........ 7 
Education 676......... 4 
Education 607. .... 3 


Physical Education 610 or 
609 . 4 
Social Administration 647 
or Physical Education 
BE denn es re 
WOME... 3.5 94-98 
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Of the credit-hours required for graduation, a small block 
consists of University requirements in physical education, 
hygiene, and military science. A larger grouping includes the 
general-education requirements. The largest block, nearly half 
of the total, consists of the professional and the professionalized 
subject-matter requirements. The fourth major grouping is 
made up of the subject-matter courses necessary for secondary- 
school certification in one teaching major and one teaching 
minor. Some of these students are willing to pay the price of 
extra hours for graduation in order to get certification in other 
fields, such as mathematics or industrial arts. The credit-hours 
necessary for graduation vary with the programs chosen but are 
usually 15 to 25 more than the minimum requirement of 190. 
Judged only by the criterion of the total amount of work 
required, this certainly is no short-cut program. 

Most questions about dual certification center around the 
adequacy of the professional preparation. Do these professional 
requirements truly comprise a program that is comprehensive 
and unified? Does it teach adequate understanding of children 
and how they learn, so that the teacher can deal competently 
with a fifth grade or an eleventh? Or are these requirements 
merely half of those required for secondary-school teaching, 
and half of those required for elementary, resulting in poor 
preparation for both levels? 

The College believes that dual certification is a unified 
program—that the upper-elementary and secondary compo- 
nents supplement each other in a way that brings about better 
professional understandings than could possibly occur as the 
result of a course of study in either secondary or elementary 
education alone. Perhaps the secondary-school teacher trained 
in this way can profitably use some of the things he has learned 
about elementary-school teaching. The reverse should be 
equally true. 

A number of illustrations might be given to point out the 
supplemental characteristics of certain aspects of dual certifica- 
tion. For example, students take parallel elementary- and 
secondary-school courses which clarify the distinctive purposes 
of elementary and secondary schools. Throughout these courses 
they observe groups of children of different age-levels in 
schools and community agencies, and participate as leaders in 
these groups. Another illustration involves students who have 
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secondary teaching majors in English. They not only take the 
usual required subject-matter and methods courses but also a 
course in children’s literature and one in the teaching of the 
language arts. Surely these two courses are useful to the high- 
school teacher of English, and at the same time the rich 
secondary background in English is equally useful in the 
language-arts area in elementary school. Similar parallels can 
be drawn for other areas. 


NDERLYING the entire professional program is an orienta- 
U tion course taken in the first quarter. Here the student 
gets some notion of what teaching is, and its place in a demo- 
cratic society. He finds out about opportunities in teaching and 
the competencies needed by a teacher, and about his status with 
respect to them. 

This course is followed by one in educational psychology. 
Abilities, interests, individual differences, and learning at all 
age-grade levels are considered. Both these courses meet in 
small informal groups where the principles emphasized are 
actually practiced. 

Other courses include Health Education, Games for Chil- 
dren, Group Recreation, the Core Program, Philosophy of 
Education, and appropriate special-methods courses. Dual- 
certification candidates appear likely to be especially well 
prepared for junior—high school teaching. The core-curriculum 
course is expected to contribute to their suitability for this area. 
The philosophy course is a culminating one, designed to clarify 
the purposes of education in a democratic social order and to 
show how these purposes bear on school organization and 
procedures. 

All dual-certification candidates take professionalized 
subject-matter courses in music, fine arts, and industrial arts, 
while nothing in these areas is required of straight secondary- 
education students. It may be assumed that certain desirable 
values accrue from these courses. Most important, perhaps, is 
an understanding of the place of these media of expression in 
effective teaching and the development of some degree of 
skill in their use. 

Nearly all professional courses call for responsible lead- 
ership and participation with classmates and with children. 
Illustrations include community survey, storytelling at the 
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Children’s Hospital, teaching of group remedial mathematics 
at the college level, observation in both progressive and tradi- 
tional schools, planning and conducting industrial trips, assisting 
teachers in public schools, work in juvenile courts, and the like. 
Other recommended though not required experiences include 
full-time September participation in a public school, leadership 
of groups of underprivileged children in social agencies, and 
camp counseling. 

The culminating field laboratory experience to which all 
these lead is student teaching. Dual-certification students meet 
in full the usual student-teaching requirements for both the 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

Of course, some things had to be left out. What has been 
eliminated? In the first place, one secondary teaching minor. 
This leaves one teaching major and one teaching minor for 
the secondary level. Certain professional and professionalized 
subject-matter courses have been deleted, and options have been 
provided under certain conditions. A more or less intangible 
omission is that of free electives. Even so, these students will 
accumulate more credit-hours than the minimum required for 
graduation. 


HAT are the prospects for students who complete the 
dual-certification program? Several points seem to be 
rather clear: 


1. They have a flexibility of preparation which should make them a 
delight to the Appointments Division and to school superintendents. 
2. If they start out in the elementary schools, they can pick and choose 
among the best school systems for their first teaching positions. 
. They will be peculiarly adapted to work in junior high schools. 
4. When the peak enrollment reaches secondary schools, they can easily 
shift from elementary if they choose. 


Ww 


. It will be difficult to keep the men from starting out as elementary- 
school principals in small schools. They really ought to wait a year 
or two, 

6. Other things being equal, with their knowledge of the whole range 

of public-school education, the men eventually ought to be among the 

best prospects for superintendents. 


Ww 


What disadvantages will these students face? None of any 
consequence that the College of Education can now foresee. It 
is true they will have one less secondary teaching field than the 
[Continued on page 27] 





General Education 
in the Teachers’ Colleges 
By E. R. ISBELL 


NTEREST in modifying the program of general education to 
meet current concepts of need is not confined to the liberal- 
arts colleges. One of the significant developments in our 

time in higher education is the growing insistence of the Ameri- 
can people that the teachers in their public schools be not only 
trained in the art of teaching but also educated at least to the 
extent of a Bachelor’s degree. This has been accompanied by 
the transformation of two-year normal schools into four-year 
colleges offering a full liberal-arts program. These teach- 
ers’ colleges, therefore, also have a high stake in the kind of 
general education which is offered. They have been influenced 
in varying degrees by the developments in such leading liberal- 
arts colleges as those of Columbia, Minnesota, Chicago, and 
Harvard universities. An inquiry about practices in the year 
1948-49 was made of some twenty institutions located in the 
following fourteen states and the District of Columbia: 


Illinois New Jersey 
Indiana New York 
lowa North Dakota 
Michigan Rhode Island 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Virginia 

New Hampshire Washington 


Nineteen revealed that they had given thought to the problem 
of general education, and all but three showed, in the types of 
offerings, modification in the direction of broader courses. 
There was great unevenness of offerings as between the three 
major areas of the humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences, but it is impressive that roughly half offered a 
course in world literature; about half offered courses in the 
history of civilization; three-fourths offered broad courses in 
the physical sciences; and half, broad courses in the biological 
sciences. A fourth of the colleges offered modified courses in 
all of the areas. Statements of practice and expressions of intent 
from the responsible heads and administrators of these institu- 
tions are revealing. Several comments are quoted here. 
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“We have a program in general education this year . . . only in 
the field of mathematics and science. We are hoping that within a short 
time we can have a broad-type course called communications in the field 
of language and literature and also in the field of social studies.” 

“‘Most of our courses in general education come . . . in the first 
two years [survey of physical sciences, history of civilization, world litera- 
ture]. . . . In addition to these courses, all students are required to 
have a course in fundamentals of speech, in art appreciation, in music 
appreciation, and in personal and community health. We also consider 
general psychology, which is a one-semester course required of all 
students, as part of general education.” 

“Two years ago we initiated on an experimental basis a course in 
general communications to take the place of the standard English and 
speech courses for Freshmen. The committee is now preparing a course 
called The American Humanities to substitute for our earlier courses in 
music appreciation, art appreciation, and philosophy. . For some 
years we have had in the social studies a three equarter © course in con- 
temporary civilization required of all students. In the natural sciences 
the general-education required courses are physical sciences, biological 
sciences, and earth and sky sciences.” 

“Our faculty meetings for the past two years have devoted a good 
deal of attention to this subject. ... Asa result . . . we have two 
new offerings in the English Department . . . Language Communi- 
cations being given to Freshmen, aude of the study of American life 
as shown through newspapers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures. 
The second is in the sophomore class ... a course in World 
Literature.” 

“General education is a matter which has received considerable at- 
tention at this college since 1945. We had a relatively large committee 
working on the problem and that committee reported to the faculty last 
year. The report recommended a series of general courses with the idea 
of preparing the student for living in a democratic society. After a con- 
siderable amount of discussion the faculty rejected the proposal. 
Following the rejection of this proposal arrangements were made for 
a new committee . . . now engaged in formulating a proposal for a 
series of courses that will be offered under the usual departmental 
arrangement. I may say that the faculty approved in 1944 a curriculum 
outline which would call for forty-five quarter hours in general education 
including fifteen hours in basic skills.” 


N THE humanities, the title most frequently encountered was 
] one in world literature. Nine of the colleges were offering 
such a course. Other courses included world drama, British and 
continental drama, world classics, general literature, com- 
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parative literature, and general language (the “interrelation 
between Latin, French, Spanish, German, and English”). 
Western Washington College of Education at Bellingham, in 
addition to a sequence in world literature, offered a course each 
in Russian literature, Scandinavian literature, and Oriental Lit- 
erature. Moorhead State Teachers College offered a one-year 
humanities sequence as follows: Italian Renaissance, Age of 
Reason in Eighteenth Century England, and America between 
the World Wars. This same college also offered a sequence 
totaling 9 quarter-hours of credit, under the heading general 
literature, consisting of selected readings from the classical 
period on. It is described in the catalogue as a “study of sig- 
nificant writers who have influenced human thought and their 
relation to their respective periods rather than close detailed 
tracing of literary developments.” Curiously enough, only nine 
of the colleges offered courses of any kind in philosophy—only 
seven in pure philosophy. 

While the courses offered under the title world literature 
varied from college to college, the following catalogue descrip- 
tion of a sequence totaling 6 semester-hours of credit, required 
of all Sophomores attending New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Trenton except music majors, represents the most ambitious: 

. emphasizing the relationship of English-American literature to the 
other literatures of the world, and the similarities and differences in the 
writings of the earliest writers and the most modern. Readings . . . in- 
clude American and English literature, and Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Russian, Italian literature in translation. Readings (grouped 
by subjects, theme, or mood rather than by langauge, nationality, or strict 
chronology) include novels, drama, poetry, philosophy. Writers studied 
. . . (through whole books and selections) are chosen from those who 
have contributed to our literary, social and intellectual heritage. Some 


attention is given to similar moods and themes expressed in music, paint- 
ing, and literature. 


FFERINGS in the biological sciences were found in about 
O half of the colleges; in the physical sciences, in three- 
fourths. The courses in biology were under titles such as Gen- 
eral Biological Science (botany and zoology), Introduction to 
Biological Sciences, History of Biological Sciences, Human 
Biology and Hygiene, Study of Life Forms, Principles of Evo- 
lution, and Survey of Biological Sciences. The last-mentioned 
given at Iowa State Teachers College is fairly typical. It was 
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described as “a survey of the basic principles of both plant and 
animal biology, with special emphasis upon their relationship 
to man.” Moorhead State Teachers College undertook “to 
show the fundamental interrelationships among all living or- 
ganisms . . . the application of these understandings to human 
welfare . . . to enable the student to understand himself 
better as a part of a more complete picture of life.”” 

Washington College of Education at Bellingham offered a 
sequence of three courses, 15 quarter-hours, in which both the 
physical and the biological sciences were treated. This was 
called Science and Civilization. The first five hours were 
devoted to physical science. Objectives for the sequence were 
stated to be as follows: first, an understanding of the universe 
and of the origin and development of life on this earth; second, 
a realization of the importance of the scientific attitude and the 
scientific method; third, the intellectual stimulus that may 
derive from an analysis of the great discoveries and a knowledge 
of the great devotion to truth, the capacity for labor, the unself- 
ish spirit of service, and the co-operation which characterized 
the great scientists; fourth, a sympathetic and co-operative atti- 
tude toward all sincere work in the sciences; and fifth, assistance 
toward intelligent interpretation of man’s place in nature, that 
is, the acquisition of a sane and wholesome philosophy of life.’ 

Wilson Teachers College at Washington likewise offered a 
sequence of three courses, totaling 12 semester-hours of credit, 
in both the physical and the biological sciences. The first was 
called Introductory Biology, the second, Introductory Chem- 
istry, and the third, Introductory Physics. The over-all objec- 
tives were described as follows: 

The Division of Science attempts, through its introductory courses 
in science, to provide all students with an understanding of the contribu- 
tions of science to the enrichment of life. Through these courses the 
Division of Science seeks to attain four specific objectives: . . . an 
understanding of the major principles and generalizations of science 
which will function in the thinking and overt behavior of each student 
outside the classroom; . . . an appreciation and understanding of the 
scientific methods for the solution of problems; . . . an appreciation 
and development of scientific attitudes to be adopted in approaching the 


‘A two-course sequence (8 quarter-hours) is offered: Human Biology and Hygiene 
and Study of Life Forms. 

* For a detailed description of this program, see Earl J. McGrath, editor, Science in 
General Education, which contains an article by Leona Sundquist, chairman of the Science 
Department at Western Washington. 
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discussion and solution of controversial questions; . . . an appreciation 
that all individuals must be concerned with making sure that the results 
of scientific research and investigation are applied to the advancement of 
the welfare of mankind.° 


Courses in the physical sciences varied from descriptive to 
historical to philosophical in emphasis. Fields touched upon 
included physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, miner- 
alogy, and geology. A course given at Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, was described simply as “a survey course 
in chemistry and physics.” Another given at lowa State Teach- 
ers College was a “survey of basic concepts in chemistry, phys- 
ics, astronomy, climatology, geology, and other phases of 
earth science.* 

A suggestive offering, designed for those who have not had 
a full unit of work in high-school physics and chemistry, is 
given at Wilson Teachers College. This course, called Survey 
of Physical Sciences, covered such elementary principles of 
physical science as “mechanics, heat, energy, meteorology, 
sound, light, color, electricity, communication, chemical proc- 
esses, geological change and the solar system.” This college 
also offered an advanced course in the history and philosophy 
of science, described as follows: 


A survey of the history of science . . . with emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of certain important scientific laws and theories and their philo- 
sophical implications. Philosophical considerations relating to the scientific 
methods, our ways of knowing, and the theories of observation and 
measurement. 


Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti offered a course 
entitled Cultural Physics in which are discussed major dis- 
coveries, methods of thought, and personalities in the field 
of physics. 


N THE area of the social sciences, the field of history received 
by far the most attention. Course titles indicate the scope 


* At Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, a combined sequence of intro- 
ductory courses, carrying 12 quarter-hours of credit, was offered as follows: the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, and the earth and sky sciences. This college also offers 
two advanced courses: History of the Physical Sciences and History of the Biological 
Sciences. At the State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minnesota, the sequence, totaling 
12 quarter-hours, runs: Chemistry, Physics, and Earth Science (astronomy, geology, min- 
eralogy, and meteorology). 

“A similar course is offered for the biological sciences. Western Michigan College of 
Education at Kalamazoo offers a year’s sequence (6 semester-hours) of selected topics in 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, meteorology, and physics. 
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attempted: Rise of Civilization; Origins, Medieval, and Mod- 
ern Civilization; Survey of Western Civilization; History of 
Western Culture; History of Civilization; Foundations of 
Western Civilization. A good half of the colleges offered such 
a course. Trenton State Teachers College offered its course 
with the “double purpose of helping the student to comprehend 
significant institutions in western civilization and to understand 
the evolution of our present-day culture.” Radford College 
(Virginia) undertook to discuss “the problems of American 
history, the European backgrounds . . . slanted directly to- 
ward a better understanding of the current economic and social 
scene.” Western Washington College described its course as 
“an attempt to evaluate the cultural contributions of the most 
important peoples from prehistoric times to the present” and as 
“a comprehensive survey of human development from the 
earliest times to the present.” Wilson Teachers College stated 
that it had abandoned 

a very general social-science interpretation of the rise of modern civiliza- 
tion. . . . we have long worked toward the broadening of this course 
to include more integration with World Literature, The Arts, and The 
Sciences. 

In the fields of economics, geography, government, and 
sociology, a few colleges attempted a combined course of one 
kind or another. In one instance, it was a combination of eco- 
nomics and sociology; in others, three fields were brought 
together. Some colleges offered a course within a single field 
but philosophic in emphasis. 

Moorhead State Teachers College, for instance, offered a 
course in social studies, carrying 12 quarter-hours of credit, 
which was drawn from sociology, political science, and eco- 
nomics. Some of the topics discussed were social groups 
and organizations; race problems; crime and its prevention; 
individual and group economic problems; finance and taxa- 
tion; wages and unions; making, enforcing, and interpreting 
laws; liberties, privileges, and duties of citizens; world gov- 
ernment. Two colleges offered courses in geography which 
appear to be somewhat similar in intent: Background of Cur- 
rent World Events (Michigan State Normal College) and 
Geography of World Problems (Trenton State Teachers Col- 
lege). The latter was described as “a survey course of interna- 
tional problems in relation to their geographic and economic 
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environment.” Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute 
offered a year’s sequence of three terms, in which one term each 
was devoted to sociology, economics, and political science 
(strictly in this order). The emphasis in all three was on theory 
and function as related to the contemporary scene. Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College offered a course in Comparative 
Economic Systems. The objective was “to foster a critical 
intelligent attitude toward current proposals for reorganization 
of the economic system.” Northern Michigan College offered 
a course in Economic and Social Change giving credit in either 
economics or sociology. It was “an attempted synthesis of the 
major economic and sociological concepts around the problem 
of change and progress.” This same college offered a seminar 
in Contemporary Trends in the Social Sciences, which was de-- 
scribed as “an integrated approach to an understanding of the 
historic, economic, sociological, and political influences reflected 
in contemporary civilization.” 


I° view of the obviously tentative and experimental nature 

of many of the courses described, it is appropriate that most 
were as yet elective. Of the colleges offering a course in World 
Literature, two required it of all students; one, of’all excepting 
music majors. In the physical sciences, three colleges required 
the course of all students; in the biological, four. In the social 
sciences, the course in history was required of all students in 
three colleges; courses combining the social sciences were 
required of all in four colleges. 

It is apparent that the recent trends in general education 
have had an extensive influence on the teachers’ colleges of the 
country. This fact is of particular concern to the nation because 
most of the teachers in our public elementary schools and a 
large number in secondary schools are trained and educated in 
these colleges. It is also of interest because these colleges are 
accepting more and more students who do not intend to teach 
but who are coming to them for their pre-professional training 
and their liberal-arts degrees. At the present time, one hundred 
sixty thousand students, about one in fourteen of all the col- 
lege students of the nation in any one year, are in these teachers’ 
colleges. 

The pitfalls in the way of those who would shift from an 


[Continued on page 27] 











Some Results from a 
Teacher-Education Questionnaire 
By G. D. MCGRATH 


ucH has been written in recent months about the values 

to be obtained from opinions of various groups con- 

cerned with teacher education. Among the groups 
frequently mentioned as having possible viewpoints of value 
are students in teacher-training programs, teacher educators, 
teachers who have recently started their professional careers, 
public-school administrators, and laymen in general. It should 
be a well-accepted premise that those interested in improving 
pre-service training of teachers should attempt to ascertain 
opinions and facts waich would be helpful from any and all 
groups having anything to contribute. 

It is the purpose of this report to present findings from a 
questionnaire submitted to teacher educators. Two hundred 
fifty questionnaires were sent to persons interested in teacher- 
training programs, and two hundred usable replies were re- 
ceived and tabulated. The chief purpose of the instrument was 
to obtain value judgments and opinions from those working in 
teacher education with respect to many of the innovations, new 
trends, future tendencies, and recent practices in pre-service 
training programs. The items of the questionnaire and the 
tabulated data follow. 

In Section A, the persons replying to the questionnaire 
were asked to ‘ ‘indicate in the appropriate column your reaction 
to each question.” The replies are summarized as follows: 


Yes No en 
1. Do you believe pre-service education has shown 
significant improvement during the past decade? 10 180 10 
2. Do you believe that the schools have actually built 
a better society! ... 7A 11 15 
3. Do you believe that the quality of pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers will largely determine the ability 
of schools to meet societal needs? . . . . 169 24 7 
4. Do you think it is possible to plan pre-service pro- 
grams which will adequately train and educate 
teachers in four academic years of time? . 5 141 4 
5. Do you think that graduate courses in education 
are,in general,more practical than undergraduate? 114 50 36 
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6. 


9g. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Do you favor small (30 or under) classes for key 
undergraduate education courses! 

Do you know of any truly experimental programs 
in teacher education! 

Do you consider that effective experimental pro- 
grams can be organized by merely rearranging 
present course content? 

Do you believe that experimental programs can 
locate experiences which will produce a certain 
type of teacher! 

Would you suggest that incorporating a broad area 
of general education is the best point of departure 
in setting up a program of experimental education! 
Do you believe that the social setting ten years 
hence will require vastly different training for 
teachers from that required for today’s schools! 
Would uniformity of state certification laws be of 
great help in the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation! 

Do you think there are good prospects for uni- 
formity of state certification laws within a decade? 
Do you believe that significant improvement of 
teacher education must necessarily await findings 
not yet available from specialized research! 
Would you favor a new national conference of 
teacher educators to discuss and disseminate infor- 
mation and ideas? 

Would you recommend that every teacher-training 
institution set in motion an experimental program 
in teacher education! 

Do you believe that educators as a group are sin- 
cerely. interested in improving teacher education? 
Would you suggest that teacher-training institu- 
tions break from rigid graduation requirements 
and set up more practical courses? 

Do you believe teacher education should provide 
more training in moral and character education! 
Do you favér the preparation of a general list of 
competencies expected of teachers as a basis for de- 
veloping an adequate teacher-education program! 
Do you believe much of significance can be gained 
from the opinions of our trainees near the end of 
four years of training? 

Do you believe much of significance can be gained 
from opinions of our graduates in the field? 

Do you believe much of significance can be gained 
toward improvement of teacher education from 


} 


opinions of citizens interested in education? 
dinions of citizens int n education 


4. 
oe 


140 


188 


te 
nN 


200 


102 


184 


167 


188 


190 


142 


1380 


1638 


tN 


40 


15 


Not 


Sure 


40 


10 


12 


12 


16 


12 


18 








24. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


disagreement; 
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Yes No 
Are you aware of any significant help rendered by 
the work of national commissions, committees, or 
groups who have been working on programs of 
ON NIUE co ok ook eek eee eeGas 6 184 


. Have you derived any appreciable amount of usable 


assistance during the past three years from the liter- 
ature dealing with problems of teacher education: 42 132 


. Do you favor a five-year minimum of pre-service 


training before teachers are permitted to teach? 171 25 


. Do you think there can be a high degree of una- 


nimity among educators as to what constitutes a 
good teacher-education program?............ 149 28 
Do you think frequent advisory conferences should 
be held wherein school administrators recommend 
changes in teacher education?.... . 139 43 
Do you think teacher- -training institutions ‘should 
eagerly assist public schools in the solution of 
such problems as low holding power, hidden and 
required-participation costs to the oe and un- 
reasonable curriculum lag?..... .. 179 8 
Do you think teacher education should concentrate 
on interpretation of social realities, and on inter- 
preting such great trends as secularism, collect- 
ivism, confusion of thought and uncertainty, lapses 
in human engineering, and so on? ... . oa a, ee 12 


Not 
Sure 


10 


23 


18 


13 


6 


In Section B, the respondents were asked to “check in the 
appropriate column... I, strong disagreement; 2, 


mild 


3, neutral in opinion; 4, mild agreement; 5, 


strong agreement.” The average of the ratings given to each 
item appears in the following table: 


. Teacher education should be extended to include supervision by 


the training institution for the first two years a teacher is in the field 
Beginning teacher-education courses should be staffed only by the 
most competent instructors available to the institution 


. Student teaching should be extended to a full-time daily endeavor 


for a minimum of six weeks of time 


. Student teaching should be largely off campus i in a ty typical school . 


Ideally, student teaching should include preliminary teaching prac- 
tice at several different intervals throughout the oer edu- 
ED a. 6:0hh oe Rees ewer ues 

Pre-service education should include professional ‘education courses 
during each of four or five years of college academic experiences 
Ideally, a training or laboratory school should be used for demon- 
stration and participation with pupils for the pre-student teaching 
courses 


Average 
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8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


Ideally, there would be practically no student teaching, as such, 
carried on in a laboratory school, but rather pre-student teaching 
CE GE CNS os CK Rene Ee) cseG Ses 
Student teaching should be the core of a professional semester 
during which time only professional courses in education are taken 
Erp Sines ARNE Sis anciche Se aie ences 2 anaes eterna A oe 
Subject-matter courses in the field of specialization should be of- 
fered by methods specialists in the corresponding field 

Large school systems should be granted the privilege of certification 
of teachers they employ, thus obviating state certification services 
The counseling program for teachers should be administered by the 
regular college counseling program................ ‘ 
The education department should train its own counselors for its 
CI 5.05 34:5:5.5 44405 Aae ae ees hae ee ee 
Provision should be made through selective retention to weed out 
deficient trainees even as late as the term prior to student teaching 
Laboratory schools are not worth the expenditure and trouble 
ee ere eee 


. Major services to students, such as selection, retention, placement, 


follow-up, and in-service training, should be integrated and co- 
ordinated under the direction of one person delegated such respon- 
SUMETGIOO soc ats lcid cast ae clalbaceuate win eee Sach eed 

An extended amount of work experience involving participation 
with children in recreational camps, clubs, and so on, should be 
required of all trainees prior to student teaching ; 
Cumulative folders of student experiences should be used to > plan 
for special experiences in student teaching.............. ey 
Student teaching is too costly to justify its continuance; rather, we 
should transfer to a modified cadet system with no expense to the 
CeacHiet-t¥auiiie WStGHIOW <5 os 5c os is 30k Se oR ES 
More money should be spent to provide contact for our trainees 
with important people in education with national prestige, by 
bringing such personages to the campus for discussions and con- 
NOPE NOON 6 6 Seca B dis ducati aansin oh Seale eee eater a ttare cae eae 
Education as a profession is in serious danger of losing its gains of 
the past decade, largely because our trainees have too little enthu- 
AEaREIR Birt COONS chao oe oa titer oat ee re 
A major task of teacher- -training institutions is , that of implement- 
ing the acceptance of change in our schools and of making changes 
orderly and systematic. 

A year of internship with small 1 remuneration should be a part of 
the pre-service training of teachers. , 

Five years of pre-service training should earn the appropriate 
Master’s degree. 
Ability to conduct research toward the solution of common learn- 
ing problems should be a requirement of pre-service training of 
CEs 5 is ch E4 eS eee eens 


[Continued on page 28] 
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Average 


4.68 


4-91 


4.32 


4.26 


4.28 


1.34 


4:37 


3.01 


4.28 


4.21 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We Must Start Where the Student Is 


NE of the oldest and most widely accepted pedagogical 
() principles is that we should start with the student 


where he is and help him make progress toward desir- 
able goals. No one would question the validity of this princi- 
ple. In fact, the teacher has to start where the student is: there 
is nothing else he can do. Taken literally then, the principle is 
the baldest of truisms. What it really means is that the teacher 
should continuously and diligently try to learn just where the 
student is, what his present knowledge and attitudes are, and 
should use these to promote his future growth. Interpreted in 
this way, the principle is one of the most important in education. 

In practice, however, the principle is too often followed 
only halfway. We try assiduously to discover the state of the 
student’s knowledge and to help him to go on from there. 
Frequently, we fail to make a similar effort to learn what his 
present interests, aspirations, and motives are and to use these 
in promoting his development. 

Take for example, the junior—high school student who has 
developed a consuming interest in chemistry and is sure he 
wants to be a chemist. The teacher may or may not know about 
this ambition. If he does not, he has, to that extent, failed in 
his duty of knowing the student. If he does know about this 
ambition, he often says in effect: “You want to be a chemist; 
fine! When you get to the eleventh or twelfth grade, you will 
want to take the courses in chemistry that the school offers to 
Juniors and Seniors. Meanwhile, of course, you must study the 
other subjects that are required. You must do this because the 
principal function of your high-school course is to give you a 
good general education. We must not allow your interest in 
chemistry to interfere with that.” 

This is a clear and indefensible violation of the principle of 
using the interests and motives of the student to promote his 
development. This student’s knowledge of, and interest in, 
chemistry should be utilized as an educational resource; it 
should be a means of motivating and otherwise promoting his 
education. He should be given an opportunity to pursue his 
interest and, at the same time, to learn how the work of the 
18 
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chemist affects and is affected by present-day manufacturing, 
agriculture, mining, governmental policies, and family living. 
He should be led to understand that he cannot be fully effective 
as a chemist without understanding the culture of which he is a 
part and that future opportunities for chemists will depend 
upon social developments. His course in chemistry should in- 
clude not only the technical aspects of the subject but consid- 
eration of its importance in modern life. In short, chemistry 
should be one of the major centers around which his school 
work is organized. If this is done, his interest in this field will 
be a means of promoting his education rather than a hindrance. 
To be sure, his interests may change later; he may decide 
that he does not want to be a chemist. That will not be a calam- 
ity since, in the meantime, his interest in chemistry will have 
served to further his education. Let us by all means take the 
whole student where he is and use his interests, aspirations, and 
motives, as well as his knowledge, as means of his education. 


R. H. E. 


Foes a thousand therapists are needed in Ohio 
to treat school children with speech and hearing dis- 
orders. Although much progress in recruitment has been made 
during the last four years—only 7 correctionists were working 
in three cities in the fall of 1945 as compared with 59 in 30 
school districts last fall—the number of therapists is far below 
that needed to give adequate service to the school children of 
the state who have speech and hearing defects. 

If, however, there were an adequate number of speech and 
hearing therapists available today, they would have difficulty 
in finding positions because so many communities are not yet 
aware of the need of a correctional program. The problem, 
therefore, is not only one of recruiting teachers but also of 
stimulating a greater public consciousness of the need for their 
services. 

By September, 1950, at least 20 therapists now being 
trained in Ohio schools will be graduated. Money is available 
to subsidize speech and hearing programs to the extent of 
$1,000 a therapist. Many superintendents may have failed to 
push their programs in the belief that therapists will not be 
available. Hence this announcement of progress. If you are 
planning a program, get your therapist early. 
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READINGS 





Books to Reaa 


GosnELL, Harotp F. Democracy: the Threshold of Freedom, New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1948. vii-+-316 pp. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It is not a broad philo- 
sophical defense of democracy as a way of life but primarily a study of suffrage 
and representation, with certain realistic conclusions about democracy which 
are not entirely confined to these topics. The chapters on the suffrage cover 
such matters as its extension to the poorer classes and women, the effects of 
cultural patterns and national origins, the réle of the Negro voter, and such 
“neglected fringes” as age, residence, and literacy requirements. 

In the second half of the book, after a discussion of the nature of repre- 
sentation and its historical development, the author analyzes devices for 
accomplishing representation, the position of the representative, occupational 
backgrounds of representatives, the character of legislative bodies, popular 
controls such as the initiative and referendum, the recall, and public-opinion 
polls, and the competence of the voter. Much of this material may be read in 
political-science textbooks, but the author attempts to test hypotheses by sci- 
entific methods, when possible, and gives unusual weight to sociological and 
psychological considerations. The voter and his representative are analyzed 
with an unsparing realism which exposes the shortcomings of modern democ- 
racy, although the conclusions are on the whole favorable. 

While much material is presented from European systems (very little from 
Latin America and the British dominions), the book is basically a study of 
American democracy. Except for a neglect of the réle of pressure groups and 
too exalted an opinion of the value of polls (it was written before November, 
1948), this volume is an excellent presentation of two major aspects of the 
functioning of democracy. 





EvuGcENE H. RosEBoom 


Struik, Dirk J. Yankee Science in the Making. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1948. xiii+-430 pp. 

In this scholarly history, Mr. Struik has painted a fascinating picture of 
the development of science in America from Colonial times to the Civil War, 
against the background of the political, economic, and social revolutions of 
the time. In reading it one sees that the intensely practical nature of these 
developments, so characteristic of American invention, resulted from the needs 
of the people combined with Yankee ingenuity. One senses the influence of 
democracy at work in the tacit assumption that science is for all, and is proud 
of the society which can foster it. Mr. Struik has done a service in searching 
out the many roots of scientific development, which, in the fertile soil of 
democratic America, have nurtured the early life of American science. If one 
wishes to see science in its relationship to art, technology, society, economics, 
and religion, Yankee Science in the Making is the place to do it. 

Joseru F. Haskins 
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Escatona, SisyLie K, Ax A pplication of the Level of Aspiration Experiment 
to the Study of Personality. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1948. viiit+132 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 937). 

Mrs. Escalona has studied differences between a well-adjusted and a 
poorly adjusted group of 19 late adolescents each, on a modification of the 
level of aspiration experiment. The subjects were exposed to a prearranged 
series of successes and failures on a series of 12 jigsaw puzzles, graded in 
difficulty. Qualitative and quantitative indexes of behavior were observed. 

The groups were selected on the basis of the California Test of Person- 
ality (Secondary Form A) and of teachers’ ratings. They are very poorly 
matched for a study as pretentious as this. The well-adjusted controls were 
older, brighter, preponderantly female, and showed very different levels of 
aspiration scores from the younger, less bright, and preponderantly male 
experimental or poorly adjusted group. 

However, the conclusions stated disregard the flaws of matching and the 
fallibility of the criteria for grouping. The three statistically significant find- 
ings are mentioned here, although others are listed (pages 45-46): The 
poorly adjusted group took longer to choose the stage of difficulty of their 
next puzzle than did the well-adjusted; also, more of them discontinued try- 
ing after failure than was true of the well-adjusted group; and they tended 
to plan their entire course of action less often or less well than did the 
well-adjusted group. 

It is regrettable that the experimental ingenuity shown by the author 
should be placed in so poor an experimental framework. The study is of 
interest, however, because of the summary and discussion of the major findings 
on level of aspiration research; and because of the original and informative 
use by the author of Lewin’s topological system in deriving predictions for her 


groups, and in accounting for individual methods of reacting in the level of 


aspiration situation. a 


Burns, Norman, aND Houte, Cyrrit O., compiler and editor. The Com- 
muni'y Responsibilities of Institutions of Higher Learning. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. v-+88 pp. (Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. XX). 

This volume records the ten speeches made at the Annual Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions in 1948, all of them pointed 
toward the community responsibilities of institutions of higher learning. The 
program was carefully arranged to give attention to what are and what ought 
to be the community responsibilities of colleges and universities, the conditions 
of effective adult learning, the concern of industry and labor with adult edu- 
cation, and what is being done in higher education now in meeting community 
responsibilities. 

The last five chapters are given over to reports of activities, programs, 
problems, and possible next steps in community services by colleges and uni- 
versities. These reports center around programs at the University of Nebraska, 
Mt. Union College, the Wright Branch of the Chicago City College, the 
School of Education of the University of Michigan, and the Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University. 
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The reader is given a clear picture of the responsibilities of higher 
education for community services and of the many ways in which they are 
and can be provided. The point is clearly made, however, that the first 
responsibility of an institution of higher education is to be effective in its 
own campus services, and that expansion of its undertakings into the larger 
community should not be attempted until the campus responsibilities are met 
effectively. 


Eart W. ANDERSON 


SMoTHERS, Frank; McNEILL, WiLuiam H.; and McNEILL, Evizasetu D. 
Report on the Greeks. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. xvi-+- 
226 pp. 

The authors of this report went to Greece in the spring of 1947 to 
study the country and its situation for the Twentieth Century Fund, whose 
directors recognized the importance of the subject months before extensive 
American aid to Greece began. Both Mr. and Mrs. McNeill had lived in the 
country earlicr, and Mr. Smothers is a newspaper man of much experience. 
The continued timeliness of the information they present here is a convincing 
demonstration of the insight which inspired the survey from beginning to end. 

The book is required reading for anyone trying to understand the devel- 
oping situation in Greece and the relation of the United States and the other 
nations to it. It brings together in unusually competent and interesting fashion 
the facts of climate, soil, crops, social customs, church, health, leaders, and 
recent history 





an amazing array of data relevant to the continuing problems 
of the country, whether of civil strife or international relations. An admirable 
balance and fairness are maintained, but not by evading issues or playing 
them down. 

The chapter which includes sketches of leaders of the center, the right, 
and the left forms a useful reference for anyone wishing to follow the news 
more intelligently. The maps which form the end papers are set up to illus- 
trate in simple fashion the points made in the text, while the text itself is very 
readable. In addition to its other virtues, the book is illustrated with a number 


of fine photographs. Marcaret WIx.Is 


KAEHLER, ALFRED, AND HamBurcer, Ernest. Education for an Industrial 
Age. New York: Corncll University Press, 1948. xvi-+-334 pp. 

This survey of many facets of vocational education is set squarely within 
the framework of an economic problem of our industrial society—‘full em- 
ployment.” The author’s thesis is summarized in the following statements: 
A substantial section of the labor force must be able to initiate independent production or 
to perform skilled work of a diversified nature. Without a labor force so trained, any 
full employment policy, regardless of the amount of government funds devoted to its 
support, will be more likely to result in price rises and makeshift employment than in a 
sound increase in useful production and services and the full utilization of the nation’s 
labor forces (pages 2-3). 

The second chapter presents an analysis of industrial trends intended to 
show the unsoundness of “the frequently expressed opinion that the need for 
occupational skills within the economy is constantly declining” (page 39). 


Chapters III through XI are devoted to a survey of past and present practices 
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in different areas of vocational education, including vocational high schools, 
technical schools, technical institutes, informal employment training, and 
apprenticeship. Statistical summaries of trends in attendance, contents of the 
various curriculums, teacher training and recruitment, are related to estimates 
of future needs. 

In the concluding chapters the authors examine the possible attitudes of 
labor and management toward vocational training and present problems and 
recommendations. A three-chapter appendix is devoted to a comparison of 
vocational educational practices in Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
the U.S.S.R. 

The authors have relied heavily on statistical summaries from government 
agencies and only rarely make reference to data collected specifically for this 
a Joun K. HEMPHILL 


University oF Minnesota ELEMENTARY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FacuULTY. 
Using Community Resources. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948. vili+-102 pp. 

Teachers interested in developing units of work will welcome this bulle- 
tin. It describes in detail nine experience units taught in Grades I to VI in 
the Tuttle School, a Minneapolis public school, and also in the elementary 
demonstration school of the University of Minnesota. 

The first two chapters of the bulletin present a point of view regarding 
experience units, the general philosophy underlying the curriculum plan of 
the school, and the basic principles by which units of experience are chosen 
and developed. 

In each unit described, the emphasis is on community resources and their 
use in making learning functional. Similar possibilities are present in every 
community, and the descriptions presented should alert wide-awake teachers 
to opportunities which are not being recognized or capitalized on in their own 
situations. The pamphlet will be an excellent addition to the resource files 


of any school. 
: CEcILE SWALEs 


Sma.uey, VERA E. The Sources of a Dictionarie of the French and English 
Tongues by Randle Cotgrave: a Study in Renaissance Lexicography. Balti- 
more, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. 252 pp. 

Studies on the history of French lexicography have been rare in this 
country. Outside of Farrer, Un devancier de Cotgrave (Paris, 1908), those 
evidently by Americans were done at Hopkins (E.E.Brandon, Rodert Esti- 
enne, and the present book). Both were. printed, admirably, by Furst. It is 
not astonishing to find the late D. S. Blondheim as initiator, with Professors 
Frank, Lancaster, and Spitzer ably continuing. This study measures up to 
these standards and, if a thesis, is far above average in maturity. 

Its scope is measurable by the fact that we have, in Chapter II, Cotgrave’s 
use of dictionary sources; in Chapter III, natural history; in Chapter IV, law, 
political science, and medicine; in Chapter V, literary and popular works of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

In Chapter II we have tangible proof of how Cotgrave assembled syn- 
onyms from every possible dictionary source, especially R. Estienne. Chapter 
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III is no less fruitful, although one is made aware of greater caution necessary 
in the evaluation of evidence—as Miss Smalley demonstrates. Significant is 
the interest in the natural sciences. 

The conclusion, divided into summary, conclusions, and evaluations, is an 
unusually effective presentation of results achieved. Misprints are few and 
occur mostly in the bibliography. 


It is too bad the space allotted does not permit the detailed review this 


book deserves. ALEXANDER H. Scuutz 


Femer, Joun Louis. Research in Industrial Arts Education. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: Western Michigan College Print Shop, 1948. 74 pp. 

This “bulletin is based upon a thesis presented to the faculty of the 
Graduate School of the University of Oklahoma, for the degree of Doctor of 
Education, 1946” (page 3). 

Mr. Feirer presents a composite picture of the status of research in indus- 
trial-arts education leading to advanced degrees. Data were gathered from 
thirty-three schools and the major findings summarized under three major 
headings as follows: Graduate Work in Industrial Arts with Special Reference 
to Research (page 7), Policies and Practices of Industrial Arts Research 
Advisors (page 7), Opinions on Industrial Arts Research (page 10), Inter- 
pretations and recommendations were made by the author on the basis of 
these findings. 

Furthermore, Mr. Feirer presents a course of study to be used in provid- 
ing students with suitable background information, and to aid them in develop- 
ing adequate research skill for the intelligent pursuit of research in industrial- 
arts education. This course of study was evaluated and corrected by a ten- 
men jury selected from the original respondents. The course of study is well 
outlined in nine sections. Each section includes questions, references, and 
student assignments. 

This book is a worth-while reference, as the study brings to light certain 
inadequacies in the preparation of students to do research that leads to 
advanced degrees in industrial-arts education. It also suggests ways for future 


improvement in research practices and techniques. — 2 


CraMER, JoHN Henry. Lincoln under Enemy Fire. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. xv-+138 pp. 

The election of six presidents of the United States may be attributed 
properly to their war records. Washington, Jackson, William Henry Harrison, 
Taylor, Grant, and Theodore Roosevelt had seen military service and had 
been under fire in combat. That any of them would have become president 
without a war record is doubtful. Abraham Lincoln was, however, the only 
chief executive to face hostile bullets while in office. 

Mr. Cramer has made a scholarly study of the conditions attendant upon 
Lincoln’s visit to Fort Stevens near the Capitol in July, 1864, while it was 
under attack by Confederate forces led by Jubal Early. He develops the 
evidence to establish exactly when and how often Lincoln stood on the parapet, 
a target for rebel sharpshooters, and who was with him on these occasions. He 
also gives space to the evaluation of the evidence supporting the story that 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., then an officer in the Union army and later to 
be an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, called him “a 
fool,” “an old fool,” or “a damn fool,” and peremptorily ordered him to a 
place of safety. 

The author is content with collection, organization, and evaluation of 
materials, both source and secondary, and refrains from drawing definite con- 
clusions. The book is an excellent case study in approach to the solution of a 
historical problem. 

The print is clear, but the binding of the book and the quality of paper 


leave something to be desired. 
8 Joun S. Hare 


Hari, Muriev Barton. Psychiatric Examination of the School Child. Bal- 
timore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1947. viii-+368 pp. 

Although this book was written principally for the medical practitioner, 
technical language has, on the whole, been kept at a minimum, so that it may 
be read and for the most part understood by other professional groups who 
are interested in children of school age. The book may be generally applied 
to problems and treatment in the United States, but laws governing school 
attendance, current practice in disposal of cases, and so on, are specific to 
England. The scope of the book is limited to the child of school age, with no 
attempt made to treat the problems of the pre-school youngster or the child 
that has left school. 

Written with a more or less typical psychiatric orientation, the first few 
chapters deal with the types of complaints that are made and methods of 
investigation. In the next and largest section, the author discusses various 
difficulties, including disorders relating to mental development, physical dis- 
orders, temperamental states and nervous habits, personality and behavior 
disorders, juvenile delinquency, the psychoneuroses, the psychoses, and psy- 
chopathic states. Taken up in the last section of the book are recommendations 


for treatment and reports. 
Janet RaFFERTY 


LovincER, WarrEN C. General Education in Teachers Colleges. Oneonta, 
New York: American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1948. ix-+-199 pp. 
Through questionnaire returns from administrators of 120 teachers’ col- 
leges having four-year curriculums for elementary-school teachers, the author 
obtained information regarding the place of general education in the present 
curriculums, and judgments as to what contributions general education should 
be making to prospective elementary-school teachers. 

A list of objectives entitled ““A Design for General Education,” published 
by the American Council on Education, was used as the basis for the study. 
The reports indicated that the administrators in the main accepted the func- 
tions of general education stated in this list, but thought that most of these 
objectives were not being reached in the present curriculums because of 
“departmental-minded” faculties, too many highly and narrowly specialized 
teachers, and the instructors’ lack of interest and ability in integrating large 
areas of knowledge. 

The use of departmental organization for offering general-education 
courses was reported in 63 per cent of the schools, whereas 28 per cent 
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reported a divisional organization, 6 per cent claimed functional organization, 
and 3 per cent some combination of the three organizations. General educa- 
tion was concentrated in the first two years in 70 per cent of the schools. 
One-half of the schools spread general education over the four-year program. 
Sixty-one per cent definitely reserved professional education for the last two 
years of the program. Current experimental programs in general education 
were reported in 82 per cent of the teachers’ colleges. 

The report contains much detailed and interesting information regarding 
the programs of the 120 teachers’ colleges studied. One is left with the im- 
pression that general education in the teachers’ colleges consists almost entirely 
of separate courses in such areas as English composition, speech, biology, 
science, American history, and geography. Direct attention to integration of 
the knowledge gained from studying in these separate areas is almost entirely 
lacking. The evidence seems to indicate that administrators of teachers’ col- 
leges are eager to improve general-education offerings in teacher education but 
are finding it extremely difficult to move in this direction. 


Eari W. ANDERSON 


Dotcu, Epwarp Witiiam. Helping Handicapped Children in School. 
Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1948. vii+-349 pp. 

Mr. Dolch has made an attempt to organize some information on the 
handicapped child in the regular school situation. This is an area which does 
need to be studied, developed, and presented to teachers. Mr. Dolch, how- 
ever, seems to me to have failed to grasp the possibilities present in such a 
dynamic field. 

The material presented is far too simple to add much information to the 
classroom teacher’s general knowledge of these different types of exceptional 
children. For example, in the area of the educationally handicapped, its two 
brief paragraphs on the causes of serious handicap in reading will not appre- 
ciably further the regular classroom teacher’s understanding of them. The 
research in the field indicates that this is a very complicated problem, in most 
cases, and one cannot say that it is entirely the fault of the lock-step system of 
presenting material to children through books and classroom procedures. 

It is also to be regretted that there are too few references to which teachers 
may turn for further information. The rich resources now available at a 
minimum cost, or free through such agencies as the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Public Affairs pamphlets, and local and state agencies, are 
factual, up-to-date, and stimulating. Very few of these resources have been 
mentioned. 

The book makes a good start but has stopped short of what should have 


been its destination. 
Wi pa RosEBROOK 


DeJean, Louis. Junior Citizen. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1948. xx-+204 pp. 

This is an interesting and challenging account of the needs of high-school 
youth. The novel manner in which Mr. DeJean reports the discussion of the 
student forum impresses the reader with the fact that the usual high-school 
curriculum is not suited to these needs. The entire book deals with the nature 
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of the problems and concerns of high-school youth and suggests how the school 
curriculum might be changed to meet these needs adequately. 

As indicated by the title, the major concern of the author is to provide 
the means by which youth deal with those matters which make for more intel- 
ligent living as citizens of a free country. Problems of sex, delinquency, 
politics, trial marriage, and even the method used by schools in determining 
success, are discussed freely. The existence of such problems is not viewed 
with alarm but in the light of facts which students use with exceptional 
wisdom in honestly facing the world of reality. 

This is a book that should be of interest to educators because it presents 
a sound educational philosophy. Parents will find in it interesting suggestions 
for guiding youth. High-school students will find it refreshing in its objec- 
tivity and in the faith which the author, a high-school teacher, has in their 
intelligence and integrity. Joun A. Ramsever 


An Experiment in Teacher Education 
[Continued from page 6| 


regular secondary-school graduates and will have fewer elec- 
tives. But the College believes this plan will add materially to 
the number of well-trained elementary-school teachers. And 
these gains do not involve a panacean short cut for increasing 
supply. If dual certification is what the College thinks it is, it is 
a unified, cohesive, broad program from which will come teach- 
ers who will be a credit to the profession. In fact, many faculty 
members are already speculating on the possibility, even the 
desirability, of incorporating the basic elements of this dual- 


certification curriculum in all its teacher-education programs. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 


General Education in the Teachers’ Colleges 
[Continued from page 13] 


established and accepted type of course, based on well-known 
and respected textbooks, to something relatively new and un- 
tried are at least as great in a teachers’ college as in a liberal-arts 
college. There is the danger of being carried away by enticingly 
phrased objectives; of undertaking objectives which are un- 
sound or in a practical sense impossible of achievement by 
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formal education; and of assuming tasks for which there are no 
adequately trained teachers. There is the even more serious 
danger of pursuing objectives that are relatively superficial and 
overlooking truly fundamental modifications of the mental 
processes and value standards that education should attempt to 
bring about. But the interest and the efforts are wholesome, 
and the care and thought which these colleges are, on the 
whole, exercising, are encouraging. It is to be hoped that the 
discussion may become more lively, and that information con- 
cerning the experiences of all types of institutions in this new 
direction will become more and more available. The teachers’ 
colleges are interested; at the same time they are, perhaps, 
freer to move along new lines than are many of the older and 
larger institutions of learning. [Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 


Some Results from a 


Teacher-Education Questionnaire 
[Continued from page 17] 


Some general conclusions and observations are readily 
obtained from the foregoing data. 

First, many of the items are obviously of such a nature as 
to elicit an affirmative response. However, they were included 
to ascertain whether or not respondents would register strong 
agreement. 

Second, it appears that teacher educators, as represented by 
the respondents in this study, are in essential agreement with 
most of the innovations and trends appearing in forward- 
looking teacher-education programs. 

Third, since this general sampling of teacher educators 
appears to be in such hearty agreement with most of the newer 
practices in teacher education, we should look forward to 
greater gains than would be possible with lukewarm acceptance 
of such practices. 

Fourth, it is believed that a sampling of the opinions of 
persons interested in teacher education is a worth-while ven- 
ture, and that it stimulates thinking on problems which need 
constant attention if we are to plan an adequate program for 
pre-service training of teachers. [Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 
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